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FIELDINGIANA. 
(See 12 S. i. 483; ii. 441.) 


Ii. 


1. Tue design of the author’s benefit ticket 
for Fielding’s ‘ Pasquin’ is said to be 
Hogarth’s, mainly because it purports to 
be signed by him. F. G. Stephens, in the 
‘British Museum Catalogue of Satires,’ 
vol, iii., p. 186, writes :— 

“It represents a stage scene, ‘‘ the background 
comprising a colonnade, from the respective 
wings of which a tight-rope is stretched. On 
this rope-dancers are performing and holding 
their balancing poles; an ape sits astride of 
the rope on our right.”’ 

Mr. Wheatley in his ‘ Hogarth’s London’ 
(Constable, 1909) refers to this ticket at 
p. 336 

“The inscription on it is ‘The Author’s 
Benefit Pasquin. At ye Theatre in the Hay- 
market.” On S. Ireland’s copy is written in 
Fielding’s handwriting, ‘ Tuesday. April 25th. 
Boxes.’ ” 

He adds that the authenticity of this ticket, 
Hogarth’s work, has been doubted. 


_ Were the handwriting in fact Fielding’s, 
it would be strong evidence of its genuine- 
ness, for he would be no party to circulating 
tickets to which Hogarth’s name was falsely 


affixed ; consequently the following three 
points may be worth recording :— 

(a) A comparison of the writing on the 
ticket with undoubted Fielding manuscript 
establishes that Fielding never wrote the 
letter d as in the word Tuesday, nor made 
the figure 5 as in the date. Fielding’s 5s 
are very characteristic. 

(6) That April 25, 1736, when worked out 
by the Perpetual Calendar, falls on a Sunday, 
and not on a Tuesday, and see Gent. Mag., 
1736, p. 230. 

(c) That an examination of the La Treille 
Theatrical Manuscripts shows that the 
Haymarket Theatre was closed from April 20 
to 27, 1736, and see Gent. Mag., 1736, p, 234. 

If, then, the benefit ticket be a forgery, is 
the Pasquin cartoon, reproduced in Miss 
Godden’s ‘Memoir of Henry Fielding’ 
(Sampson Low, 1910) at p. 64, and signed 
““W. Hogarth,” which it resembles in many 
details, in any better case? Miss Godden 


-|notes that the signature is doubtful. 


2. Lord Glenconner’s picture ‘ The Green- 
Room, Drury Lane,’ attributed to Hogarth, 
is generally accepted as that master’s work. 
The difficulty this celebrated canvas raises 
is the identity of the seven persons portrayed. 
Six names are on the frame. Spranger 
Barry, at full length, occupies the centre, 
and stands three-quarter back with face in 
profile, while-his six associates, grouped semi- 
circularly, of whom five are seated, turn 
towards him. The two ladies to Barry’s 
left are given as Miss Pritchard and her 
mother, Mrs. Hannah Pritchard; the two 
players, on his extreme right, in dramatic 
pose, James Quin and Miss Lavinia Fenton ; 
while of the two figures in the background, 
much hidden from view by Barry’s large 
frame and richly laced coat, the one with 
face averted is stated to be Fielding, the 
other, who converses with him, being 
unnamed. 

The picture, which has been several times 
exhibited, is well reproduced in Miss Godden’s 
‘Memoir’ (supra, p. 86), and still more 
excellently in Mr. Austin Dobson and Sir 
Walter Armstrong’s ‘ Hogarth,’ p. 84 (Heine- 
mann, 1902). 

The quantum of reliance to be placed on 
the legend will, as regards Fielding, not be 
uninfluenced by the accuracy of identification 
of the other portraits, and a consideration of 
the attributed names begets a choice of 
dilemmas. 

(a) The inclusion of Miss Pritchard in- 
dicates that the picture was painted, at 
earliest, in 1756, when she made her debut 
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at Drury Lane (Wheatley, supra, p.352) In 
that year Quin had been in retirement at Bath 
five years, and Fielding in his grave two. 

(b) The presence of Miss Lavinia Fenton 
suggests that the portraits were executed, at 
latest, in 1728, when she quitted the stage 
after playing Polly Peachum in ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera.’ In 1728 Barry was but 9. 

(c) Quin joined Covent Garden Theatre in 
1742, and there he remained till his retirement 
in 1751. 

(d) Barry lived and acted in Dublin until 
he made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane on Oct. 4, 1746. He removed in 1750, 
first to Covent Garden, and then to Ireland, 
and never returned to Drury Lane till 1767, 
when he stayed till 1774. 

(e) As Barry’s is the portrait least ques- 
tioned, Hogarth’s work should perhaps be 
allocated somewhere between 1746 and 
1750—the painter was dead when Barry 
returned to Drury Lane—which would 
negative the inclusion of Miss Pritchard, 
Miss Fenton, and Quin. During that period 
Fielding was no longer an homme du thédtre, 
but much engaged with the aftermath of the 
Rebellion, with ‘Tom Jones,’ with law 
reform, and with ‘ Amelia,’ and though very 
possibly an occasional visitor to the green- 
rooms, he had certainly ceased to be 
accounted an habitué there. 

(f) Finally, Arthur Murphy, himself an 
actor, wrote in 1762 :— 

** Considering the esteem Fielding was in with 
all the artists, it is somewhat extraordinary that 
no portrait of him had ever been made. e had 
often promised to sit to his friend Hogarth, for 
whose good qualities and excellent genius he 
always entertained so high an esteem....un- 
luckily, however, it so fell out that no picture 
of him was ever drawn.” ; 

In view of these discrepancies is there any 
tangible ground for supposing Fielding to be 
included in the Drury Lane group, much as 
we should wish to believe it 2? But it would 
be valuable to have the views of your readers 
conversant with matters theatrical, and 
specially to know at what date, and by 
whom, the names were attached. 


3. One of the opening paragraphs of 
‘ Amelia’ runs :— 

“Tt hath been observed by many, as well as 
the celebrated writer of ‘ Three Letters,’ that no 
human institution is capable of consummate 
perfection. An observation which, perhaps, that 
writer at least gathered from discovering some 
defects in the polity even of this well-regulated 
nation.” 

I find that Fielding is referring to a pamphlet 
entitled :— 

‘* Three Letters upon the Gin Act and Common 
Informers, to which is added a letter infrespect 


to the Lights in London, and the present darkness 
of Westminster. ‘ Oft we imagine all things well} 
When Death and Danger tread upon our heel,” 
Printed for W. Lloyd, next the King’s Arms 
Tavern, in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street, 
1738 (price 6d.).”’ 


4. In the ‘ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,’ 
Fielding makes some curious and (at this 
distance of time) not wholly intelligible 
reflections arising out cf the penurious habits 
of farmer Francis and his wife, the keepers 
of the inn at Ryde. They occur under date 
July 19, but should be under July 14 (12 §, 
ii. 515), and run thus :— 


“It is inconceivable what sums may be col- 
lected by starving only, and how easy it is for a 
man to die rich if he will but be contented to live 
miserably. Nor is there in this kind of starving 
any thing so terrible as some apprehend. It 
neither wastes a man’s flesh nor robs him of his 
cheerfulness. The famous Cornaro’s case well 
proves the contrary ; and so did farmer Francis, 
who was of a round stature, had a plump round 
face, with a kind of smile on it, and seemed to 
borrow an air of wretchedness rather from his 
coat’s age than from his own. The truth is, 
there is a certain diet which emaciates men more 
than any possible degree of abstinence ; though 
I do not remember to have seen any caution 
against it, either in Cheney, Arbuthnot, or in any 
other modern writer on regimen. Nay, the ve 
name is not, I believe, in the learned Dr. James’s 
Dictionary ; all the which is the more extra- 
ordinary as it is a very common food in this 
Kingdom, and the College themselves were not 
long since very liberally entertained with it by 
the present and other eminent lawyers, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-hall, and were all made horribly 
sick by it. [The last thirty-three words were 
suppressed in the first or editio princeps, but 
were re-introduced in the ‘‘ Earthquake” edition 
of the ‘ Voyage.’]....What hath puzzled our 
physicians, and prevented them from setting 
this matter in the clearest light, is possibly one 
simple mistake....that the sions of men are 
capable of swallowing fo as well as their 
appetites....” 


The purport of this note is not to discuss 
the particular passion Fielding had in mind, 
but to record the probable public function to 
which he is adverting. The Public Adver- 
tiser (cf which Fielding was a part proprietor) 
of May 2, 1754, announces :— 


“This day the Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief Justice 
Ryder and Mr. Justice Bathurst will be caili’d 
to the degree of Serjeants-at-Law ; after which 
an elegant entertainment will be given by them 
at Lincoln’s Inn Hall.” 


This is followed in the issue of May 4 with :— 
“Sir Dudley Rider, Knt., lately 
Lord Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench, and the Hon. Henry Bathurst, 
appointed a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, on their being called to the degree of 
Serjeants at Law on Thursday last, were presen 
to the Court of Common Pleas, my Lord Chief 
Justice by the Attorney-General and Mr. 
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Wilbraham ; and the ‘Hon. Mr. Bathurst by Mr. 
Hume Campbell and Mr. Noel. At the enter- 
tainment on the above occasion, which was 
extremely grand, were present eighteen peers, 
besides many other persons of great honour and 
distinction.” 

The Attorney-General was Sir William 
Murray (Lord Mansfield in 1776), whose 
appointment was announced in The Public 
Advertiser of April 11, 1754, and it is because 
his tenure of office had by July been so short 
that the ceremeny indicated by Fielding is 
reduced to a small compass of inquiry. 
The Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn (vol. iil.) 
show that Wilbraham was Treasurer of the 
Inn in 1754 and Noel in 1755, and further- 
more that 10/. 10s. (plus eighteen pence for a 
purse) were presented to Ryder “on going 
out serjeant.” 

J. Pavt DE Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN GROSVENOR 
CHAPEL, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 
Abstracts made in 1913. 

SIDE. 


1. Dame mi, Rich, w. of Robert Rich, Esq., 
second dau. of Peter Ludlow, Esq., of Ardsalla, 
Meath, Ireland, d. in childbed at Montpellier, 
Sept. 6, 1755, a. 30. 

2. John Charles Crowle, Esq., formerly member 
for Richmond, Yorks, d. at his house in Curzon 
Street, Mar. 7, 1811, a. 73. 

3. Harriet, w. of Col. Mark Wilks, d. May 2, 
1806, a. 33. Their s., John Barry Wilks, d. 
Sept. 5, 1816, a. 18. 

4. William Ord, Esq., late of the H.E.I. Co.’s 
Medical Establishment, was buried near this spot, 
May, 1818, a. 52. 

5. William Wellesley Pole, 3rd Earl of Morning- 
ton and Baron Maryborough, d. Feb. 22, 1845, 
a. 81. Catherine Elizabeth, his w., d. Oct. 23, 
1851, a. 90. Erected by their surviving daus., 
Emily, Harriet, Lady Fitzroy Somerset, and 
Priscilla Anne, Countess of Westmorland. 

6. Col. Charles Francis Rowley Lascelles, of the 
Grenadier Guards, s. of Rowley Lascelles, Esq., of 
35 Upper Grosvenor Street, d. Nov. 8, 1860. 
Anna Lascelles, eldest dau. of Rowley Lascelles, 
d. Aug. 17, 1863. Erected by their sister. 


CHANCEL. 

7. Rebecca, wid. of Robert Dinwiddie, Esq., 
formerly Governor of Virginia, d. Feb. 14, 1795, 
a. 75. Erected by her only surviving dau., 
Rebecca Hamilton. 

8. Archibald Wyndham a Esq., late 
captain 7th Dragoon Guards, s. of rles Bishop, 
~~ of Sunbury, Mx., b. Dec. 20, 1801, d. May 26, 
1842. Isabella Eleanor Nightingale, aunt of the 
above, youngest dau. of Sir Edward Nightingale, 
Bart., of Kneesworth Hall, Cambs, b. Oct. 27, 
1791, d. Oct. 27, 1842. 

- Master Charles Rich, s. and heir apparent 
of Lieut.-General Sir Robert Rich, Bart., d. Feb. 4, 
1782, a. 7 y. 11 m. 8 days. 


10. Lieut.-Col. Francis Robertson, after serving 
with distinguished reputation near thirty years 
in the East Indies, d. Sept. 11, 1791, a. about 58. 
Erected by his nephew, Andrew Francis Bernard, 


Esq. 
11. ny, wid. of Thomas Brewer, of West 
Farleigh, Kent, Esq., and dau. of Sir Richard 
May of the Middle Temple, Kt., by Dame 
Susanna, his 3rd and last w., by whom he had 
issue one s., Edward, and 2 daus., Mary and Ann. 
Edward and Ann died in infancy. Dame Susanna 
was dau. and sole heiress of Edward May of Pash- 
ley, Ticehurst, Sussex, Esq. Mary Brewer was 
b. April 19, 1688, and d. Mar. 14, 1746, a. 58. 

12. Robert Colvill, Esq., of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, d. Mar. 20, 1748/9,a.47 y.2m. Martha, 
his wid., d. April 4, 1787, a. 76. 

13. Sir Robert Rich, Bart., Lieut.-General,. 
d. May 19, 1785, a. 67. 

14. Evan, s. of the Right Hon. Sir Evan 
Nepean, Bart., Canon of Westminster and. 
Chaplain to the Queen, for forty-eight years 
Incumbent of this church, b. April 20, 1800,. 
d. Mar. 13, 1873. Anne, w. of Evan Nepean and 
dau. of the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner [name 
illegible :], Dean of the Arches, b. May 9, 1808,. 
d. Sept. 6, 1871. 

15. James Russell Madan, Esq., Major to the 
11th Troop of Horse Guards, and Yeoman of the: 
Robes to their Majesties, George II. and III.,. 
fifty years, d. Nov. 30, 1788, a. 87. 

16. Eliza, w. of the Rev. Nathaniel Hinde, dau. 
fh John Cramer Coghill, Bart., d. Nov. 9, 

17. Rebecca, w. of Archibald Hamilton, Esq., 
of Cumberland Street, Marylebone, d. April 29, 
1814, a. 67. Archibald, her husband, d. Aug. 25, 
1831, a. 92. 

SoutH SIDE. 

18. Diana Maria, w. of Lieut.-Col. J. D. 
Elphinstone, only child of Charles J. Clavering,. 
Esq., b. June 8, 1801, d. Dec. 24, 1821. 

19. Elizabeth Williamson, dau. and co-h. of 
John Williamson, Esq., of Roby Hall, Lancs, 
d. Nov. 22, 1848. Erected by her relatives, the 
Hon. George and Charlotte Campbell. 

20. Mrs. Williamson of Roby Hall, Lanes, 
b. Dec. 23, 1736, d. Feb. 23, 1823. 

21. John Samuel Charlton, ate Surgeon Major 
of the Grenadier Guards, d. April 2, 1823, a. 83. 
Ann, his w., d. Aug. 15, 1835, a. 80. 

22. Mr. Thomas Cartwright of 62 Lower 
Grosvenor Street, d. Sept. 15, 1826, a. 60. Mary, 
his w., d. Sept. 22, 1827, a. 63. Eliza, their dau.,. 
d. Oct. 29, 1809, a. 8 years. 

23. Frances Canning, dau. of the late Stratford 
Canning, Esq., of Garvagh, Ireland, d. Mar. 10,. 
1837, a. 83. 

24. Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
C. H. Burt, Vicar of Cannington, Som., Chaplain 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, d. June 3, 1826, 
a. 28. Erected by her bro., Capt. T. Seymour 
Burt, F.R.S., of the Bengal Engineers. 


NorTH GALLERY. 

25. John Pusey Edwards, Esq., of Pusey Hall, 
Jamaica, died in Green Street, in this p., May 30, 
1822, a. 53, having survived for 18 m. his w., 
Emma, dau. of Richard Crewe, Esq., a younger 
bro. of Lord Crewe. She died in Jamaica, 
November, 1820. Erected by a friend, T. P. 

> Sir Richard Hunter, M.D., d. Mar. 16, 1848, 
a. 65. 
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27. Near this place are interred | the remains | 
of | John Wilkes, | a friend of Liberty: | Born at 
London, Oct. 17, 1727, O.S., | died in this parish, 
Dec. 26, 1797. 

28. Mary, only child of John Wilkes, Esq., and 
aay his w., d. Mar. 12, 1802, a. 53. 

29. Col. Mark Wilks, H.E.I.C.S., late Governor 
of St. Helena, d. Sept. 19, 1831, a. 73. His 

.s., Mark Wilks Buchan, only surviving child of 

jor-General Sir John and Lady Buchan, d. 
Sept. 10, 1836, a. 17. 
SovuTH GALLERY. 

30. Stephen Rolleston, Esq., many_ years 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign 
‘Office, d. Nov. 19, 1828, a. 73. An affectionate 
husband, &c. 

31. John Andre, Esq., late of Sloane Street, 


d. Jan. 5, 1804, a. 51. 
$2. The Right Hon. Lady Lucy Elizabeth 
Derby, d. 


Smith Stanley, dau. of the Earl o 
April 25, 1809, a. 10 
33. Mrs. Margaret Farran, d. June 5, 1808, a. 70. 
84. Mabella, w. of Edward Dale, jun., of 
Cleadon, Durham, Esq., d. Nov. 8, 1810, a. 28. 
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Dale, 34 Ord, 4 


INDEX OF PLACES. 
Ardsalla, Meath, 1 Montpellier, 1 
Cannington, Som., 24 Richmond, Yorks, 2 
Cleadon, Durham, 34 mar Hall, Lancs, 19, 


East Indies, 10 2 
Garvagh, Ireland, 23 St. Helena, 29 
Ireland, 12 Sunbury, Mx., 8 


Ticehurst, Sussex, 11 

Virginia, 7 

West Farleigh, Kent, 11 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 


Jamaica, 25 
Kneesworth Hall, 
Cambs, 8 


FOREIGN BOOKS OF FORTUNE. 
(See ante, pp. 144., 165) 


Hil. 


Otp John Booker, the English astrologer, 
evidently noticed the objection to substitut- 
ing two dice for the dodechedron, and also 
what an unusual device a dodechedron really 
was. So he boldly discarded the latter and 
provided in his folio, ‘ The Dutch Fortune- 
Teller’ (London, 1650). for throws with two 


dice from 2 to 12 only, omitting 1. Taking 
the sum of the points on the two dice instead 
of their combinations further simplified 
matters. 

His book “ discovers” 36 “ several ques- 

tions, which old and young, Married men and 
Women, Batchelors and Maids, delight to be 
resolved of.’ He tells the reader that 
‘*this Work was brought out of Turkie by the 
Chaus or Turkish Ambassador that arrived on 
the Germane coasts...... The same was left among the 
Germans ; and many of them, together with Doctor 
Starzern that came out of Turkie caused it to be 
seen and plaid. It was translated out of the 
Turkish into the Germane language by a Germane 
patriot.” 
We are told something more about the 
history of the book, which, according to the 
title-page, was ultimately ‘‘ brought into 
England by John Booker” himself. Like 
Fanti, he uses wheels (36) and lesser globes or 
balls (36), but of a much simpler construction 
than the Italian prototype’s “rote’’ and 
““sphere.” There are 16 ‘questions in 
General,” 13 ‘‘ merry questions for men and 
batchelors onely,” and 7 ‘‘ for women and . 
maidens.” The use of his book is very 
simple. Having settled upon a question, say, 
** Whether youshall get her or not, whom you 
do love (noted with this character Xo),” the 
amorous swain is sent to “‘ Wheel 24”’ (also 
marked Xo), with 6 spokes, the spokes being 
numbered with even numbers (2 to 12), the 
spaces between them with odd numbers (3 
to 11); one space is left unnumbered. 
** Mark then how much you threw that cast 
with both the Dice.” Then, supposing the 
sum of “ your cast were 6,” find this number 
on the wheel, where the spoke thus num- 
bered is marked with the word “‘ Fountain,” 
and points to No. 64 on the rim. This 
number will show you to the “ lesser globe or 
ball” 64, marked Nymphe 98, which in 
turn “ sends you to the hindermost written 
number 98,’ where ‘‘ under the title Nym- 
phe. ...under No. 6 you will find the reply ” 
to the following effect :— 

6. If thou dost expect to have her 

For the purchase of her faver, 
There is requir’d much cost and pains ; 
First sit down, and cast the gains. 

The wheels are engraved on three double- 
page tables, and the globes on two tables, 
also double-page size. The answers are in 
quatrains, as the above, 11 on a page, and 
numbered consecutively from 2 to 12. The 
bottom of the last page marked “ Satyri 
108” (which is not the number of the page, 
but an arbitrary figure) is marked “ Finis,” 
and the text is, therefore, complete. There 
are only 36 pages of answers. 
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Booker’s biographer in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ the 
late Dr. Garnett, states that the ‘ Dutch 
Fortune-Teller ’ and another book published 
under the author’s name after his death are 
probably spurious. But,as the former was 
published in 1650 and Booker did not die 
till 1667, he had had ample time to protest 
against the unauthorized use of his name. 
A copy of the Turco-Dutch original has not 
yet been discovered. Dr. Starzer was the 
name of one of the deputation sent to the 
Sultan by the Austrian Malcontents in 1619. 

As regards other German books of fortune, 
some of these are very simple in construction. 
There is one in MS. on parchment in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 25,435), ascribed 
by the Museum people to the fifteenth 
century, but according to a German author- 
ity, Dr. Robert Priebsch, there is a possi- 
bility of it being a century older. There are 
28 questions to which replies may be obtained 
after consulting sundry philosophers, pro- 
phets,and other worthies. Nocards or dice 
are to be used in this case, but ® wooden disk, 
revolving in a wooden frame, which forms 
one of the covers of the book, both disk and 
frame being elaborately carved, painted, 
and gilt. The centre of the disk is 
occupied by an old man, who with out- 
stretched arm points to a number (1 to 28) 
on the fixed dial. The MS. is in a modern 
binding, and there is no special device for 
turning the disk, but originally there was, 
no doubt, @ crank or some other device on 
the cover outside, so that, after asking the 
question and going through the preliminary 
pilgrimage from pillar to post, one could shut 
the book and turn the crank outside without 
the inquirer seeing the number to which the 
soothsayer inside the cover was pointing. 
The crank outside is still in existence in the 
case of a German MS., dated 1492, seen by 
Mr. Majléth in the Heidelberg library 
(MS. 552); and, besides, it is the usual 
arrangement even in some of the printed 
German books to have to shut the volume 
when the disk has to be turned. Thus, e.g., 
in the book devised and printed by Heinrich 
Vogtherr at Strassburg in 1539, there is a 
paper disk on the title-page, on which a 
child is represented, and the direction 
is (in German): “Turn the child with 
all diligence and see what the angel at 
the back knows.’ The angel on the inside 
disk will be found to point to one of 24 letters 
(A to Z), and the reply can be ascertained 
under that letter. In the case of another 
*‘Loszbuch’ (book of fortune), printed at 
Cologne in 1586, there is a revolving cross on 
the front of the title-page, and on the back a 


unicorn, which points with its horn to 
division marked with the name of an animal, 
under which name in the text the reply wilb 
be found. In yet another ancient ‘ Losz- 
buch,’ without date (reprinted at Rostock 
in 1890), the inside circle was divided into 
four quarters, each quarter being assigned 
to one of four suits of playing cards, and 
divided into 12 sectors marked with pip 
cards from 2 to 9, ace, knave, knight na 
foot), and king. In this case, we see, @ 
pack of cards or dice could be used without 
the disk. ‘Finally, a disk was also used in 
the case of Joerg Wickram’s book, printed at 
Strassburg in 1534, and in several others, 
but these I have not seen. 

The Hungarian book of fortune of 1594 
mentioned in my previous article, and the 
Polish ‘ Fortuna albo Szcyescie’ of about 
1610, discovered by Graesse and described 
by Mr. Majléth, do not call for any special 
remark as regards their 


A RIMING WILL. 


THE following curious will is that of Sir 
Willoughby Dixie, Bart., of Bosworth Park. 
It was proved in Doctors’ Commons, Aug.17, 
1815. 


In THE NAME OF GoD: AMEN. 
I Willoughby Dixie of Bosworth Park, 
Without the aid of scribe or clerk, 
Or Pettifogger of the law, 
Ready to make or find the flaw. 


To my sister Eleanor of Bourne, 

Lest she her brother long should mourn, 

The welcome news she must hear, 

That I give her eight hundred pounds a year. 


And also on her [I do fix, 
To be my sole executrix. 


To sister Rosamond, whose bower 

Of happiness ne’er knew one hour, 

I twelvepence give, far more than’s due 
To such a sad vexatious shrew. 


To Tom Drakerley my steward ever true, 
Who did for me all men could do, 

I give in cash and notes, no little sounds, 
The sum of twenty thousand pounds. 


To young Drakerley ever true, 

Who did what the elder could not do, 
I give of sheep five hundred head, 

As good as ever Bakewell bred. 


To Joe my groom, who swore my stud, 
None were surpassed in shape or blood, 
And that no knight of high degree 
Could ride a horse or hunt like me, 

I give him all that in the stable feed, 
Or graze upon the mead. 
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‘To Sam my bailiff, lest he repine, 

I give my residue of stock and kine; 

My gamekeeper I give of guns a stock, 

My Joe Manton egg and knock, 

He can go forth and shoot the feathered flock, 
And when I am in heaven above, 

He can pursue the sport I love. 


And to my servant from the ranks, 
That due to me may be his thanks, 
The chargers that I rode in battle, 

Horses that heard the cannon rattle. 


And to my brewer I do give, 

Hoping that he may long live, 

Of malt and hops a rattling store, 

‘That when he’s drank the ale he may brew more, 
‘Yes, and puncheons full of rum, 

Filled as tight as any drum, 

And he is a fellow fine, 

‘To him I give my stock of wine, 

With glass, I—Yes, and everything 

‘That makes a joyous table ring. 


And to my gardener rake and spade, 

And every tool that suits his trade, 

And as the poor devil needs some luck, 

I give him all the fruit to pluck, 

And in the garden he will find some greens, 
Cauliflowers and kidney beans. 


And to my housemaids—noisy crew, 

My chairs and tables not a few, 

Brushes and brooms with gooses’ wings, 
And every other sundry thing, 

And lest that they should think me mean, 
I give them all they have been used to clean. 


Now to the cook I give my tea, 
Some twenty pounds of fine Bohea. 
And that she may remember me, 
I give her all the good coffee, 
With sugar, plums and good spice, 
And everything folks think is nice, 
And lest that she should think them shams, 
My bacon I do give and all the hams, 
ith bread and flour and good salt meat, 
And everything that’s fit to eat. 
‘To Mary, my scullion wench, 
As good as needs sits on the bench, 
And though her portion is but small, 
‘Tis all that’s in the servants hall. 


And that her mind may be at peace, 
She shall have all the kitchen grease, 
And she must search well o’er each nook, 
For all the cook may overlook. 


To the old woman at the gate, 
Which I have preset through of late, 
Who to crack hazel nuts is willing, 
And to buy some I give a shilling, 
But as that will only buy a few, 

I give her all that in the garden grew, 
And so long as she doth live, 

‘To her all the hazel nuts I give, 

But if any she doth dare to sell, 

The next she cracks shall bein hell, 
But all I intend for her to eat, 

For she will be short of bread and meat, 
And only on that proposition 

The nuts are hers by that condition. 


And lest a varlet of mine should repine, 
To Henry the labourer I give my swine, 
Snorters collected with great pains, 

And all the store of swill and grains. 


To Mary Ann, who was my wife, 

The joy and comfort of my life, 

What providence has given to me, 

When I die I give to thee. 
Dated Ist day of June, 1815, 

Willoughby Dixie, 
Bosworth Park, 
Leicestershire, 

S. A. Grunpy-Nrewman, F.S.A.Scot. 


Army CASUALTIES.—Every one who has 
attempted to compile regimental rolls of 
honour is aware of the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of being accurate or complete, for the 
official registers at the Public Record Office 
are full of discrepancies, largely owing to 
the fact that lists were frequently made up 
long after the event. As an example of 
this slackness one may cite a letter written 
by the Secretary at War to the Officer Com- 
manding the Ist Battalion of the Royal 
Scots on March 20, 1812 (W.O. 12, 1894), 
He called for a return of casualties among 
the officers from Dec. 25, 1809, demanding 
that it should be “ finished without delay, 
with an explanation of the cause of the 
delay.” The best sources of information 
are the Register of Casualties (W.O. 25), 
which are indexed separately (recently re- 
numbered under “‘Ind.”); the Commissary- 
General's Register; Special Pay Lists 
(notably the Waterloo ones); and Claims. 
A guide to the War Office records at the 
Public Record Office is badly needed, for the 
official catalogue affords the minimum of 
elp. J. M. Butiocs. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


“Capua.” —In Act III. of Congreve’s‘ Love 
for Love’ (first 4to, 1695), Sir Sampson 
Legend, mocking his son Valentine, cries :— 

‘“You shall see the Rogue shew himself, and 
make Love to some desponding Cadua of Four- 
score for Sustenance. Odd, I love to see a young 
Spendthrift fore’d to cling to an Old Woman for 
Support.” 

It has been acutely suggested to me that 
this puzzling term “ Cadua”’ is a misprint 
for Latin caduca=a woman ready to drop 
into her grave. Even so it certainly 1s 
@ somewhat obscure expression, and 4 
reference to caduca in this sense would be 
valuable. Caducus homo is a medical term= 
an epileptic, and it is so used by Firmicus 
Maternus. Caducus morbus (epilepsy) occurs 
in the ‘ Herbarium,’ a work of the fourth 
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century A.D., sometimes wrongly ascribed 
to Apuleius. It is also quoted in the 
‘Origenes’ of Isidorus Hispalensis. 

Whilst at present I cannot but think that 
caduca is the correct reading in ‘ Love for 
Love, I should be very grateful for any 
other explanation of ‘“‘Cadua.” It may be 
worth noting here that the text of Congreve’s 
plays is mutilated and corrupted to an almost 
incredible extent. This has not been done 
from any mere bowdlerization, as the stage 
directions even have been recklessly changed 
and transformed. The first and the very 
earliest quartos (of no small rarity) alone 
are to be trusted. Most of the eighteenth- 
century collected editions prove absolutely 
honeycombed with errors; and modern 
reprints, not content with repeating every 
mistake, often introduce yet more flagrant 
divagations of their own. I may add that 
Ihave for some time past been at work upon 
Congreve, and hope in the not very distant 
future to give a fully annotated and reliable 
text. Montacue Summers, F.R.S.L. 


DESECRATION OF SunDAY. (See ante, p. 145.) 
—The British Museum preserves a letter 
written by the Very Rev. W. Digby, Dean 
of Clonfert and Rector of Geashill, near 
Philipstown, on April 14, 1803, to the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Lindesay at Dublin Castle, in 
which he complains of Major Morris in- 
specting the Yeomanry of Tullamore and 
Geashill at service-time on Easter Sunday 
“at a time when the country is quiet ” 
(Add. MS. 35738, f. 237). On May 10 he 
writes again to complain of Major Morris 
again profaning the Sabbath in the same 
way at Maryborough, Queen’s County (Add. 
MS. 35759, f. 45). The writer was the 
father of Kenelm Henry Digby, author of 
“The Broadstone of Honour,’ ‘ Mores Catho- 
lici,” ‘ Compitum,’ &c. 

G. C. Moore 

Sheffield. 


Synonyms For “News”: AvVISOES, 
INTELLIGENCES, OCCURRENCES, PassaGEs, 
Retations.—It would be interesting to 
collect the synonyms for “ news ” employed 
tony at various times. Nathaniel 

utter and Nicholas Bourne’s ‘ Late Newes 
or true Relations: with many particular 
accidents. thus opened its thirteenth num- 
ber, dated July 3, 1624 :— 

“Gentle Readers, I Promised you in one of m 
lations....for so I stile the newes which 
write to distinguish them from other, which (as 
it seemeth) have not taken the paines, had the 
meanes, or beene willing to beare the charges 
which wee vndergoe to get good newes and in- 

ces. 


The same publishers supplied a variant on 
April 28, 1632, and immediately subsequent 
dates, by issuing ‘ The Continvation of ovr 
Forraine Avisoes’ ; though Bourne had been 
content on July 16, 1630, to publish ‘ The 
Continuation of the most remarkable 
occurrences of Newes’; while Butter on 
Jan. 11, 1640-41. gave forth ‘The Continua- 
tion of the Forraine Occurrences ....con- 
taining many very remarkable Passages.’ 

Aviso,” “passage,” and relation” 
alike cannot be traced in ‘N.E.D.’ in this 
special meaning of “‘ news.” 

ALFRED F, RosBBms. 


Oucries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Lyp1a ToucHEet.—I have a very prettily 
bound book, two small volumes, ‘ Amuse- 
ments des Eaux de Spa,’ Amsterdam, chez 
Pierre Mortier, 1740. The binding is red 
morocco, with a gold tooled dentelle and 
bees in the border. On outside of each 
volume, in a medallion, ‘‘ Miss Lydia 
Touchet ”’ is tooled in gold. There are very 
pretty old illustrations. 

Could any of your readers identify Miss 
Lydia Touchet ? She was possibly a daugh- 
ter of Baron Audley of that day, a very old 
barony now in abeyance. 

L. Dow. Viscountess. 

Hampton Court Palace. 


Tue Tittes “ Baron” anp “ Lorp.”— 
The following list of the titles of the Duke 
of Atholl was given a short time ago in The 
Morning Post :— 

‘* He was Marquess and Earl of Atholl, Marquess 
and Earl of Tullibardine, Earl of Strathtay and 
Strathardle, Viscount Glenalmond, Balquhidder, 
and Glenlyon, Baron Murray of Tullibardine, Lor 
Murray, Balvenie, and Gask, in Scotland ; Baron 
Strange, of Knockyn, in England ; Earl Strange, 
Baron Percy, and Baron Murray, of Stanley, co, 
Gloucester, in Great Britain ; Baron Glenlyon of 
Glenlyon, in the United Kingdom, Knight of the 
Thistle, and Chancellor of that Order. e sat in 
the House of Lords as Baron Strange.” 

It will be noticed that he is both ‘‘ Baron 
Murray ” and “ Lord Murray.” I did not 
know before that there was any distinction 
of status between ‘“‘ Baron” and “ Lord,” 
and in fact imagined that the former was 
the official and the latter the popular form 
of the title. Perhaps some correspondent 
will explain. Are there other instances in 
the peerage ? Prenry Lewis. 
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ENGLISH COLLOQUIAL SIMILES. 
pp- 28, 50, 170.)— 


61. A face as long as a fiddle (Hardy, Caine, 
Jacobs).—Any eighteenth-century instances ? 
“« Fiddle-faced ” is recorded from 1785. 

62. As glum as a monkey (Galsworthy).—What 
is there glum, or gloomy, about a monkey ? 

63. As stiff as Tommy Harrison (7 S. viii. 368). 
—Said to be a popular phrase. Query correct ? 

stiff as a poker.—Instance earlier than 

65. As solid as ess (Shropshire).—‘‘ Ess’ is 
said to be dead ashes. But there is also the 
simile “‘as big as ess,” of a “ big-sorted” or 
stuck-up person, which must refer to the letter S. 
Cannot ‘‘ ess’ be the same word in both similes ? 
A development from “as big as ess’? to “as 
solid (=serious) as ess ” is not unparalleled. 

~ es quiet as murder (Lean).—Is this at all 
use 

67. As cool as custard (Lean).—See 66. 

68. As meek as Moses (Eliot, Hardy, Phillpotts). 
—How old ? 

69. As mild as mother’s milk.—Instance earlier 
than 1836. 


70. As mild as goose-milk (Twain).—Goose- 
milk is unknown to the dictionaries. : 

71. As mild as a cat in a capcase ; As sober as 
a cat in a capcase (1607).—“‘ Cap-case”’ is re- 
corded in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1577-1641. Any information 
concerning a proverbial use of ‘cat in a cap- 
case”’ and ‘‘ to bring a castle into a cap-case ” 
will be welcome. 

72. As tender as a chick(en).—Current in 
present English ? 

73. As civil as butter (Anthony Hope).— 
Current in present English ? 

74. As polite as a fish-hook (mentioned by an 
American writer).—Does it refer to a person whose 
eS is only a show to hide his cruelty or 

rdness of heart ? 

75. As merry as Momus (Northall).—Origin ? 

76. As merry as Pope Joan.—Literary instances 
after 1600. 

77. As me as cup and can (Nashe).—Is this 
the correct and full form of the simile ? 

78. As merry as mice in malt (1639).—Later 
instances known ? 

79. As merry as a grig.—Known before 1720 ? 
Merry as the grig ? 

80. ....live as merrie, the old proverb saith, as 
white bee in hive (Bullein, ‘ Bulwark of Def.,’ 
1562).—Is this ‘“‘ old proverb ’’ known ? 


T. Hirpine SvARTENGREN. 
Viisteras, Sweden. 


(See ante, 


Isaac D’IsraEtt: Paristan SANHEDRIM. 
—The following is a transcription of an 
autograph letter in my collection :— 

My Goop Sir, 

You are now so deeply occupied probably by 
public concerns, that I dislike to trouble you 
about any of your more private ones. But I 
have something to say about the article of the 
Sanhedrim in your Magazine—which had it not 
been for your neglect would have been a more 
important and authentic document than it can 
now be. 

I called twice myself to request you would send 
me the Translation of the Transactions of the 


Parisian Sanhedrim published by Taylor in Hatton 
Garden. Not receivingit as I expected, I pro- 
ceeded abridging my “Acts of the Sanhedrim,” 
conceiving that this Trunslation contained them, 
and therefore hurrying over my article and render- 
ing it meagre, by supposing the labour had been 
already completed. At length, having received 
other pamphlets on this subject from another 
friend than the gentleman who had lent me the 

“Acts of the Sanhedrim,’”’ I found it absolutely 
necessary to procure, at my own expense, the 
English Translation, and I have now discovered 
that it does not reach down to the time the 
Sanhedrim was formed, and that the ‘ Acts” I 
am preparing for your Magazine, are _perfectl 
te) 1, and yet untouched by any English hand. 

ou cannot conceive how much I am mortified 
at not knowing the value of this curious historical 
document; had you furnished me at my earnest 
request with this English Translation I should 
have worked up my materials to great effect and 
enriched them with great and useful information. 

It is now too late to do it—the best parts are 
squeezed together, and nothing remains but to 
finish it in the same manner.—You will have the 
close for next month in due time. 

“I am mortified, and I hope you are too, that 
the “‘ Acts of the Sanhedrim ”’ did not contain all 
those good things they would have, had I been 
aware the English Translator had not possessed 
them, which had you attended to my repeated 
applications for that book, I should have known, 


Believe me, 
My Dear Sir, 


20 August 1807 

at Mrs. Pepper’s 
Upper Road 
Islington. 

Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ suggest to 
whom this letter was addressed, and the 
magazine in which D’Israeli’s article ap- 
peared ? The English translation referred to 
is entitled 

‘Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, or 
Acts of the Assembly of Israelitish Deputies of 
France and Italy, convoked at Paris by an 
Imperial and Royal decree dated May 30, 1806. 
Translated from the original published by Me 
Diogene Tama, with a —- and illustrative 
notes by F. D. Kirwan, . London: Printed 
by William Burton, Fetter Lane. Published by 
Chasis Taylor, Hatton Street. 1807.”  8vo. 
xvi+334 pp.+11. 


Your’s truel 
I. D’IsRAELI. 


IsRaAEL SOLOMORS. 


Tue Last Eart or Mountratu.—In the 
Preface to ‘The Children’s Isle,’ by Eliza 
Meteyard (1878), it is stated that “the 
person and character of Lord Donore are 
derived from facts. The last Lord Mont- 
rath [sic] is said to have been as hideously 
deformed,’’ and is described as having no 
legs, only one arm, scarcely any throat, and 
@ mouth like that of an animal, which could 
give no fashion to anything like hwman 
speech. Is there any foundation for this? 
Lord Mountrath is said to have been 
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eccentric ; but @ miniature in my possession 

shows @ normal mouth, and I have been 

unable to ascertain that he was in any way 

deformed. S. V. Coots. 
109 Sloane Street, S.W. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Will any reader 
oblige me by giving chapter and verse for 
the following quotation ?— 

“I do not believe that any London tradesman 
would feel the slightest interest in selling anything 
which was what it pretended to be.” 

The passage may not be quoted accurately; 
as it is quite fifteen years since I read it, 
and I can only give it from memory. It 
seems to come from either Dickens or 
Thackeray, but I have vainly ransacked 
the works of those authors to refind it. 

Gro. AINSLIE Hieut. 

22 Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


CreusoTt.—I have in my possession @ 
pastel portrait of a lady, apparently aged 
about 30, belonging to the period of Louis 
XVI. On the back is written in an old 
hand in ink “‘ Comtesse de Creusot, Habitant 


Can any reader inform me as to this family, 
and whether or not it still exists ? Possibly 
it was connected with Creusot, the place 
where the great works of Schneider are 
located. FRANK WARD. 


_Joun Vickers.—Can any correspondent 
give particulars of the parentage of John 
Vickers, of Fulham, Middlesex, who died 
1672? He apparently had (inter alios ?) by 
his wife Margerie (?) John, died on his 
voyage home from India, 1673; James, 
Jacob,and Mary. Ww. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


[See for John Vickers, Jun., ante, p. 81.] 


First STEAMER TO AMERICA. — The 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic did so 
not from Europe to America, but in the 
reverse direction. On May 20, 1819, the 
ss. City of Savannah—Capt. Moses Rogers— 
left Savannah, Georgia, and arrived at 
Liverpool on June 20. Which was the first 
steamer from Europe to make the journey ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

ew honour seems to belong to the Sirius, which 
left the Cove of Cork (now Queenstown), on April 
4, 1838, and arrived at New York on April 21 or 22. 
The Great Western left Bristol on April 8, and 
reached New York on April 23. The New York 
Weekly Herald of April 28 gives the whole credit 
to the Sirius. See the extracts from it printed b 
Horne at 9S. vii. 16 oa 


BristoL CHANNEL FrozEN Over.—In 
‘Lorna Doone’ there is a picturesque 
account of the Bristol Channel being frozen 
over so that people were able to cross on 
the ice from Clevedon to Penarth. This 
event is fixed towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. To me it seems very 
improbable. Can any one kindly refer me 
to some authority where the occurrence is 


noted or described ? ARTHUR MEE 
Cardiff. 
Replies. 
GAMBARDELLA. 


(12 S. iii, 50, 114.) 


SPIRIDIONE GAMBARDELLA was born; at 
Naples, and was a political refugee, having 
escaped from Italy on board an American 
man-of-war. After leaving Boston he spent 
some years in London and Liverpool. He 
seems to have been very popular, especially 
with many Liberal families in England. 
From 1835 to 1840 he lived in Boston, 
U.S.A.; in 1842 at 59 Devonshire Street, 
London; and in 1842-3 at 8 Michael’s 
Place, Brompton Square (George Fownes 
was the owner and occupier of this house. 
He was a notable chemist. See ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’). In 1845 Gambardella lived at 
4 Chatham Place, Edge Hill, Liverpool: 
in 1846 at 24 Gower Street, London; in 
1851-2 at 28 Sussex Place, Kensington. 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1842 to 1850; at the British Institution, 
1842 to 1852 ; and at the Liverpool Academy, 
1842 to 1850. He is duly recorded by Mr. 
Algernon Graves in his works, and by Bénézit 
in his ‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres,’, vol. i. 
p. 368. He was an excellent painter, and is 
represented in the Musée d’Arras. I app 
a list of his exhibits : Royal Academy : 1842, 
‘Portrait of a Lady,’ ‘London Beggars,’ 
‘ La Vestale’ ; in 1850, ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ 
British Institution : 1842, ‘ Aspirations rg 
1843, ‘The Beggars’; 1845, ‘The Two 
Friends, ‘Alice.’ Liverpool Academy ; 
1842, ‘ Aspiration’; 1843, three separate 
portraits ; 1844, three separate portraits, 
Portrait of Edward Rushton,’ ‘ Portrait of 
the Rev. John Hamilton Thom,’ ‘ An Italian 
Boy’ (six works in all in 1844); in 1845, 
three exhibits, two portraits and a study ; 
in 1850, a portrait, a group of portraits, 
‘The Marchioness of Douro’ (wife of the | 
2nd Duke of Wellington), ‘The Music 
Grinders.’ 
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_ The Linnean Society possess a portrait of 
Sir William Jackson Hooker (1785-1865) 
sere by Gambardella. Size 30 in. by 

in. 

The undermentioned portraits by him are 
in various collections :— 

Apsley House: ‘ Lord Brougham’ (50 in. 
by 40 in,), ‘ Lady Douro,’ and some others. 

British Museum: ‘ Sir Anthony Panizzi’ 
(presented by W. L. Rushton of Liverpool). 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool: ‘ James 
Pownall’ (35 in. by 27 in.) ; a group, Charles 
Sylvester, Joseph Sandars, and George 
Stephenson (size 108 in. by 83 in.) ; three life- 
size portraits. On the right is Stephenson, 
standing behind a table, his left hand on a 
model of the Rocket. In the centre, seated, 
is Sandars, with a map in front of him, and 
on the left is Sylvester, with pen and paper 
before him. Sylvester was an eminent 
mathematician, and Sandars a Liverpool 
merchant. The three men were associated 
in the formation of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. 

‘Edward Rushton’ (1795-1851), stipendi- 
ary magistrate for Liverpool. (This is in 
Liverpool. It has been reproduced in ‘ The 
Letters of a Templar,’ by William Lowes 
Rushton.) 

“Story of Life of Charles Theodore 
Christian Follen,’ published 1885, vol. ii., 
contains a portrait of Follen, engraved after 
@ painting by Gambardella. 

- In the Arras Museum : ‘ M. Ledru, Avocat.’ 

‘Dr. Channing.’ This is probably in 
Boston. 

The artist eventually returned to Italy, 
where he died. I do not know the date. 
is no account of him in Bryan. 

I append copies of passages in letters 
between Emerson and Carlyle. Emerson 
to Carlyle, November, 1841 :— 

“‘T sent you by an Italian, Signor Gambardella 
—who took a letter to you with good intent to per- 
suade you to sit to him for your portrait—a Dial 
and some copies of an oration I printed lately.” 
Carlyle to Emerson, November, 1841 :— 

“About ten days the Signor Gambardella 
arrived with a note and books from you....The 
Signor Gambardella, whom we are to see a second 
time to-night or to-morrow, amuses and interests 
us not a little. His face is the very image of the 
classic god Pan’s; with horns and cloven feet 
we feel sure he would make a perfect wood-god. 
Really, some of Poussin’s Satyrs are almost 
warran’ m a owing mass of southern 
Italian vitality, “full ot wild 
cearicature,] and every sort of energy and joyous 
Savagery: a most profitable element to get 
introduced—in moderate quantity—I should say, 
into the general current of your puritan blood 


in New England there! Gambardella has be- 
haved with magnanimity in that matter of the 
portrait : I have already sat to him in the like 
case, some four times, and Gambardella knows 
it. It is a dreadful weariness. I directed him 
accordingly to my last painter, one Lawrence, a 
man of real parts whom I wished Gambardella 
to know, and whom I wished to know Gambar- 
della withal, that he might tell me whether there 
was any probability of a good picture by him, 
in case one did decide on encountering the 
weariness. Well, Gambardella returns with a 
magnanimous report that Lawrence’s picture far 
transcends any capability of his; that whoever 
in America or elsewhere will have a likeness of 
the said individual must apply to Lawrence, not 
to Gambardella, which latter artist throws down 
his brush, and says, ‘ Be it far from me.’ The 
brave Gambardella! If I can get him this night 
to dilate a little farther on his visit to the Com- 
munity of Shakers and the things he saw and 
felt there, it will be a most true benefit to me. 
Inextinguishable laughter seemed to me to lie 
in Gambardella’s vision of that phenomenon— 
the sight and the seer—but we broke out too 
loud all at once, and he was afraid to continue.” 


‘The Letters of a Templar’ (Edward 
Rushton), by Wm. Lowes Rushton, 1903, 
contains many references to Gambardella. 
Basilio Magni’s great work on ‘ Italian 
Painting’ Possibly mentions him. Mr. 
WituiAM MERCER might be able to give 
some more information. 

WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103, 132.) 


Coldstream Foot Guards (12 S. ii. 164, 230). 


THE various regimental promotions are 
given in Col. Daniel Mackinnon’s ‘ Origin 
and Services of the Coldstream Guards, 
2 vols., 1833. 

John Folliot, lieutenant-colonel of the 
[st Foot Guards, April 1, 1743, till he d. 
Nov. 4, 1748; brigadier-general, July 2, 
1739 ; major-general, Aug. 13, 1741 ; lieu- 
tenant-general, June 1, 1745; Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pendennis Castle, June, 
1729; Governor of Carlisle, July 9, 1739. 

Presumably father of John Folliot, major- 
general, March 30, 1754 ; lieutenant-general, 
Jan. 18, 1758; lieutenant-colonel 7th Horse 
till colonel 6lst Foot, June 15, 1743, to 1747; 
colonel 18th Foot, Dec. 22, 1747, till he 
d. Feb. 26, 1762; Lieut.-Gavernor of King- 
sale and Charles Fort (10s. a day) in 1753, 
till Governor thereof (1l. a day), 1761 till 
death ; Governor of Ross Castle (10s. a day) 
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in 1753, till death ; on the Staff (as major- 
general) in Ireland (30s. a day), 1756 till 
death. 

George Churchill, lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, April 1, 1743, till colonel Ist 
Marines, Sept. 30, 1745, till broke Nov. 11, 
1748 ; brigadier-general, July 5, 1739; major- 
general, Feb. 25, 1744; lieutenant-general, 
Sept. 19, 1747. ‘Son of Admiral George 
Churchill, M.P.”” ; Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Scotland, January, 1752, till he 
d. Aug. 19, 1753. 

William Hanmer, colonel 8th Marines, 
Dec. 26, 1740, till he d, Sept. 9, 1741; of 
the Flintshire family. 

William Douglas, colonel 32nd Fcot, 
May 29, 1745, till he d. just before Dec. 1, 
1747 ; brevet-colonel, Dec. 29, 1740 ; briga- 
dier-general, May 30, 1745. 

John Parsons (query father of the John 
Parsons mentioned 12 S. ii. 86, 353), left 
the regiment March 4, 1752, on being made 
colonel of the 41st (Invalids); was one of 
the four Grooms of the Privy Chamber to 
the King (731.) in 1727 and 1745; major- 
general, May 14, 1759; never lieutenant- 
general. 

Edward Braddock, lieutenant-colonel of 
the’ regiment, Nov. 21, 1745, to 1753; 
brigadier-general, April 23, 1746; major- 
general, March 29, 1754; d. of wounds in 
battle when going to attack Fort du Quesne 
in N. America, 1755. 

Samuel Needham, one of the three 
Esquires to the Earl of Albemarle when 
installed K.B., June 17, 1725; Surveyor of 
the Barracks in the Savoy, Dec. 22, 1727, 
till he d. of his wounds at Fontenoy. 

William Sotheby retired April, 1744; 
d. 1760. Fourth son of James Sotheby of 
Sewardstone, Essex. 

John Hodges resigned August, 1745; he 
was the “‘Col. Hodges of the Guards”’ who 
m. Sarah, only daughter of Sir Richard 
Fowler, 2nd Bart., of Harnage Grange, 
Salop. 

Maurice Bockland, of Lymington, Hants, 
M.P.yYarmouth (I.W.), May, 1733, to 1734, 
17414to 1747; Lymington, 1734 to 1741; 
Newtown (I.W.),1747 to 1754; wounded at 
Fontenoy ; colonel 11th Foot, Dec. 1, 1747, 
till he d. Aug. 15, 1765; Captain of Caris- 
brooke Castle (I.W.), 1752; major-general, 
Feb. 18, 1755; lieutenant-general, Jan. 23, 
1758 ; came into an estate of 7001. a year 
on death of Mrs. Dillington of Isle of Wight, 
January, 1753. Was she related to his 
first wife (whose name I have failed to find), 
who d. Feb. 25, 17412 He m. (2) Nov. 4, 
1741,""Miss Bisset of Bristol. His father 


Maurice Bockland was M.P. Downton, 1678 
to 1695, and 1698. 

Augustus, 4th Earl of Berkeley, resigned 
April 7, 1742. B. 1716, d. January, 1755. 

Hedworth Lambton, lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment, May 12, 1753, till colonel (new) 
52nd Foot, Dec. 20, 1755, till he d. unm. 
June 1, 1758; major-general, Feb. 9, 1757. 
Second son of Ralph Lambton of Lambton, 
co. Durham. 

Hon. Charles Fielding (see 12S. ii. 44, 232) 
was a Gentleman Usher to the Queen Con- 
sort till May, 1735, and an Equerry to the 
King from that date until his death, Feb. 6, 
1746. 

William Lethieullier retired in March, 
1752, ‘‘on major’s half-pay in Fraser’s 
regiment ” (2nd Marines); d. before 1761. 
Was ‘“‘ Mrs. Leithullier, wife of Wm. Leit- 
hullier, Esq., and daughter of the late Sir 
John Tash,’ Kt., Alderman of London, 
who d. Feb. 26, 1755 (London Mag.), his 
wife? Of kin to Capt. John Lethieullier of 
the Duke of Ormonde’s Regiment of Horse, 
May 29, 1708, till disbanded 1713. 

Another of the name was “ Manning 
Letheuillier of Lewisham, in Kent, Esq., 
m. February, 1743, to Miss Green of Spital 
Square, esteem’d one of the handsomest 
Quakers in England” (London Mag.). 
Charles Lethieullier d. Dec. 10,1759. John 
Lethieullier of Sutton at Hone, Kent, 
bachelor, 30, was lic. Sept. 9, 1740, to m. 
Mary Butler of St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
widow. Stuart Lethieullier of Little Ilford, 
Essex, bachelor, 24, was lic. Feb. 1, 1726, 
to m. Margaret Sloper of St. James, West- 
minster, 17, with consent of her father Wm. 
Sloper Esq., of same. On March 18, 1701, 
John Lethieullier of Little Ilford, Essex, 
alleged the marriage of William Lethieullier 
of the city of Hambourg, bachelor, abcut 28, 
and Mrs. Mary Manning, spinster, about 19, 
daughter of Nicholas Manning of same city, 
merchant, who consented, attested by John 
Smith, servant of Sir John Lethieullier, Kt., 
to m. in the chapel of the English factory 
at Hamburgh aforesaid. 

Lieut.-Co]. Thomas Corbett m. Feb. 14, 
1741, the daughter of William Kynaston, 
M.P. for Shrewsbury ; wounded at Fon- 
tenoy ; d. Jan. 24, 1750. 

Sir Harry Heron, 4th Bart., retired 
Nov. 26, 1741. 

Robert Milner d. Oct. 14, 1739. 

William Kellet, a Gentleman Usher, 
Quarter Waiter to the King (50/.) in 1737, 
till he d. of wounds at Fontenoy ; query 
father of John Kellett, major of the Horse 
Guards Blue, Dec. 29, 1758. 
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Hon. Bennet Noel, major-general, Jan. 26, 
1758 ; lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, 
Dec. 22, 1755, till colonel 43rd Foot, April 12, 
1762, till he d. Sept. 21, 1766. 

Robert Williamson, captain of an In- 
dependent Company of Invalids at Ply- 
mouth, March 5, 1746; d. before 1761. 

John Dives retired November, 1741. Pre- 
sumably the Col. Dives whose son and heir 
was born August, 1740 (London Mag). As 
John Dive was an Esquire to Lord Delawar 
when installed K.B., June 17, 1725. Of 
kin to Lewis Dives, 2nd lieutenant-colonel 
2nd Horse Guards, Oct. 13, 1727. In 1734 
“Mrs. Penelope Dive” was a Maid of 
Honour (300/.) to the Queen Consort, as was 
“Mrs. Dorothy Dive” in 1737, while Miss 
Charlotte Dives held the same office to the 
Princess of Wales in 1734 and 1760. 

W. R. 


(To be continued.) 


SAYING ATTRIBUTED TO CARDINAL POLE 
(12 S. iii. 70).—According to the seventeenth- 
century Commonplace Book cited by PrRr- 
BENDARY DEEDES, the words “ Penes 
Reges est inferre bellum, penes autem Deum 
terminare.”’ were addressed to Henry VIII. 
by Cardinal Pole. It is remarkable that the 
same aphorism, though in a less concise form, 
occurs in the long letter, or memorial, written 
to Henry by J. L. Vivés, and dated Bruges, 
Oct. 8, 1525. Was the keeper of the Common- 
place Book in error, or did Pole adapt the 
passage in Vivés, or is it a mere coincidence 
that the two writers on different occasions 
urged the same thought on the King’s 
attention ? 

What Vivés wrote is :-— 

‘** Bellum in cujus manu est suscipere, non est 
deponere. Initia belli penes Principes sunt, 


exitus penes fortunam, seu verius Deum, cujus 
voluntatem erga nos non sine causa ignoramus.”’ 


See the letter to Henry VIII. headed ‘ De 
pace inter Caes. & Franciscum Galliarum 
Regem: Deque optimo regni statu,’ 
column 89s in the ‘ Auctarium Epistolarum 
ex Lodovico Vive,’ printed at the end of the 
1642 (London) edition of Erasmus and 
Melancthon’s ‘ Epistole.’ 

But a similar sentiment is found in earlier 
writers. Sallust has :— 

*“Omne bellum sumi facile, ceterum egerrume 
desinere ; non in eiusdem potestate initium eius 
et finem esse: incipere cuiuis etiam ignavo, 
cum uictores uelint.”-—‘ Jugurtha,’ 

xxiii. 1. 


And Aristides may have been indebted to 
this for his 
‘Qs pev pgdiov, 
‘ Orat. Leuctrica,’ V., ii. 216B (i. p. 474, Jebb), 


I have traced these various forms of the 
maxim with the aid of Tobias Magirus’s 
‘Polymnemon seu Florilegium Locorum 
Communium,’ second edition, folio, 1661, 
my introduction to which useful book some 
twelve years ago I owe to the late Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Music to Sone or CuRisTINA ROSssETTI 
(12 S. iii, 149)—Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co. published this song, with music 
by Malcolm Lawson, under the name 
‘ Hereafter ’ many years ago ; and there was 
a still earlier setting by Alice Mary Smith, 
but I do not remember the publisher. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The poem of Christina Rossetti was set to 
music by S. Coleridge-Taylor. It is from 
‘ Six Sorrow Songs,’ published in Augener’s 
ed. No. 8870. The song was sung at the 


composer’s funeral in 1912. There may be 

other settings. J. 8. 8. 
HERALDIC QUERY : SALAMANDER : 

Franers I. (12 S. iii. 108).—Probably 


Francis I. of France was the first to have a 
salamander as his device. He adopted it, 
or rather it was adopted for him, in 1504, 
when he was ten years old or in his tenth 
year, as appears from prints of a medal of 
that date. ‘There is an inaccurate re- 
sentation of the reverse of this medal in 
‘La France Metallique,’ by Jacques de Bie, 
1634, p. 50. The inscription has several 
errors. Both sides of the medal are given 
in ‘Les Monumens de la Monarchie Fran- 
coise, by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, 
tome iv., 1732, plate xxxvi. The obverse 
has the head of Francis, with FRANCOIS . 
DVC . DE . VALOIS . COMTE . DANGOLESME . 
AV.X.AN.D.S. EA. The letterpress 
{p. 355) gives “‘ au dixiesme an de son age.” 

the reverse containing the salamander 
the inscription is NOTRISCO . ALBVONO .- 
STINGO . ELREO . MCCCCCIIII. 

The letterpress, separating “al” from 
“buono and “ from reo,”’ translates 
““ces mots Italiens”’: “‘ Je nourris le bon, 
& j’éteins le coupable.” It appears to be 
suggested that “al’’ should have been 
“el.” This suggestion is, I think, un- 
necessary. Montfaucon questions whether 
this medal was struck when Francis was 
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so young, adding that some will be disposed 
to believe that it was not struck until he 
was king. However, in ‘ Italian Medals,’ 
by Cornelius von Fabriczy, translated by 
Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton, 1904, p. 165, 
is the following :— 

“We have even five medals from Candida’s 
hand belonging to the last years of his life, among 
them those of the later King Francis I., his mother, 
and his sister (dated 1504). The first (Pl. xxxiii., 5) 
is not only of importance as the earliest portrait of 
the prince, at this time ten years of age, but also 
on account of the reverse, the Salamander in 
flames, the well-known impresa of the King, which 
now appears for the first time, and was therefore 
probably designed by Candida.” 

The dates of Giovanni Candida given on 
p. 162 are “born before 1450, died after 
1504.” After a short account of Candida 
and the offices which he held, the author 
mentions as 

“his latest work the medal of Giovanni Francesco 
Rovere, Bishop of Turin and Prefect of the City of 
Rome. Since Rovere acquired this dignity in 
1504, it follows that his medal, the inscription of 
which shows that he already possessed it, was cast, 
at the earliest, during the same year. Candida 
must have died soon afterwards, as we lack 
further information concerning him.”’ 

In ‘ La France Metallique,’ after that of 
1504, are the reverses of many medals of 
Francis, King of France, of which four have 
the device of the salamander surrounded 
by flames :— 


1. The salamander; above which is a 
crown. Inscription “ Nutrico et extinguo.”’ 
No date. 

2. From behind the salamander rises a 
large F, above which is a crown. Inscrip- 
tion “ Magna opera Domini.” No date. 


3. The salamander crowned ; on the field 
are six fleurs-de-lis and five F’s. In- 
scription “‘ Extinguo nutrior.’’ No date. 


4. The salamander; above is a crown. 
Inscription “ Discutit hanc flammam Fran- 
ciscus robore mentis Omnia pervincit rerum 
immersabilis undis.” As to the date, the 
‘ Explication’ (p. 165) says that the figure 
43 which follows the inscription may be 
supplemented by the omitted thousandth 
year and the century of the reign. This 
makes 1543. 

There is no trace of 43 on the print of the 
medal, p. 54, but these reproductions have 
many errors, for the correction of which 
one refers to the ‘ Explication,’ published 
a year later than ‘La France Metallique’ 
itself. The last-given inscription on the 
medal has “ hee” for “ hance,’ and “ per- 
vicit ” for pervincit.”’ 


The meaning of the salamander and the 
application of the first inscription, viz., 
‘*“Notrisco al buono stingo el reo,” are not 
perfectly clear. 

The ‘ Biographio Universelle’ under 
“ Boisy (Artus),’ quoting, I think, from 
Mezeray, says that to Artus de Gouffier, 
seigneur de Boisy, comte d’Etampes, et 
grand-maitre de la maison du roi, was 
entrusted 
“the education of Francis I.. then duc d’Angou- 
léme. Boisy found in his pupil a character full of 
fire, capable of all virtues and all sions ; he 
had difficulty in managing this fire, dangerous as 
well as useful, and it is this which he wished to 
signify by the device which he caused the young 
prince to take; this was a salamander in the fire, 
with these words: Nutrisco et extinguo.” 

(These words are practically those of the 
second inscription given above, being ap- 
parently an abbreviation of the first.) 

This quotation from the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle, or from Mezeray, appears to 
indicate that de Boisy invented the quaint 
conceit of representing the boy of fiery 
passions by the flames of fire, and himself, 
the tutor, as the salamander, nourishing 
what was good in his pupil, extinguishing 
what was bad, the salamander being, accord- 
ing to Pliny (‘ Natural History,’ x. 86), so 
intensely cold as to extinguish fire by its 
contact. The salamander and the original 
inscription, ‘‘I cherish that which is good, 
I quench that which is bad,” as I translate . 
it, have no apparent application to the boy, 
aged nine or ten, but they fit de Boisy and 
his duties towards his fiery pupil very well. 

Perhaps Francis as king, after usmg the 
badge of the salamander for eleven years, 
having no desire to give it up, satisfied 
himself by changing the old inscription into : 
“Nutrico (or Nutrisco) et extinguo” ; 
““Magna opera Domini” ; “ Extinguo nu- 
trior,” &c. 

Apart from the medals of Francis, I may 
add that in ‘ La France Metallique, p. 54, 
is the reverse of a medal, dated 1514, in 
honour of Queen Claude, his wife. It 
represents a moon taking such light from 
the sun, and sending forth such rays, that 
it seems to be another sun by the purity 
and clearness of its light (‘Explication,’ p- 
165). The inscription is “Candida candidis.” 
Outside the compliment to Queen Claude, 
can this be a punning reference to Candida, 
statesman, diplomatist, and medallist, who, 
if he was living ten or eleven years after 1504, 
may have produced the medal? Such evi- 
dence as appears above as to his dying soon 
after 1504 is purely negative. It should 
be noted that, although the date on the 
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medal is 1514, the year in which Francis 
and Claude were married, he being then 
only heir to the throne, she is described 
on the obverse as ‘‘ Claudia D. G. Francor. 
Reg.” Therefore the medal was struck at 
the earliest in 1515, unless it was an antici- 
pation of an impending event. 
PIERPOINT. 


R. H. J. asks What is the meaning in 
heraliry of a salumander in flames ? Does 
it refer to any military achievement of, or to 
some spiritual or mental faculty possessed 
by, the man on whom it was first conferred ? 

I suppose it would be impossible to say 

t no grant of arms, crest, or motto 
indicates one of the acts or qualities sug- 
gested by your correspondent. But I 
fancy that it would be so only in very ial 
cases. Chief amongst these, no doubt, 
would be those of a military nature, heraldry 
being military in its origin and development. 
I have seen it stated somewhere by a writer 
of some heraldic authority, though I cannot 
now lay my hands upon the reference, that 
any general attribution of such qualities 
from the charges upon any particular coat 
of arms cannot be relied upon. And I am 
much inclined to come to the same conclusion 
myself. 

But the salamander was not of this kind, 
and is of so rare an occurrence in English, 
and apparently even in foreign, armoury 
that one has little opportunity of applying 
ny test. It forms one of that class of 
fabulous creatures known as “heraldic 
monsters.’” The late Dr. Woodward, indeed, 
in his ‘ Heraldry: English and Foreign’ 
(1896), vol. ii. p. 308, states that the 
salamander formed the well-known device of 
Francis I. of France, “‘in shape like a 
wingless dragon surrounded by and breathing 
forth flames”; and occurs with frequency 
in the chateaux of Fontainebleau, Blois, 
Chambord, &c. He further says that it 
formed the crest of Douglas, Earl of Angus. 
In Boutell’s ‘Heraldry: Historical and 
Popular ’ (1864), p. 69, there is an engraving 
of this crest—a golden salamander breathing 
flames—borne by James, Earl of Douglas, 
K.G., A.D. 1483—the first Scottish noble 
elected to the Order of the Garter—from his 
Garter-Plate. 

Again, there would appear to be two 
distinct forms, or types, of salamander 
known to heraldry: one —the Douglas 
crest as shown by Boutell —a kind of 
talbot-head animal, passant, breathing 
flames and having a long tail with forked 
extremities; and the other, more like our 


modern idea of a salamander, reptilian and 
crawling, with its tail curved over its back 
and surrounded by flames, or with flames 
issuing from all parts of its body, as repre- 
sented in Sloane-Evans’s ‘Grammar of 
British Heraldry’ (1854) on Plate XVIII, 
p. 144. 

I am quite at a loss to understand what 
actual or mental significance either of these 
two creatures could be intended to convey. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


CassELL’s ‘ ROBINSON 
CrusogE’ (12 iii. 110).—I have before me 
an illustrated edition of this famous work, 
and am half inclined to think that it may 
be the one which Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS 
has in his memory. It was published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin ; it bears no 
date, but has been known to me for over 
fifty years. For a book of its popular class 
it is certainly very well illustrated ; whether 
the inquirer would, if he now saw the work, 
consider the woodcuts ‘“ remarkably fine” 
is perhaps open to doubt. The pictures 
vary greatly in merit, but many of them are 
excellent. 

The illustrations number over a hundred ; 
in some cases the names are difficult to 
decipher, in others none are given, or 
initials only. As frontispiece there is a 
good portrait of the author, in a splendid 
wig, by J. Cooper; and among the best 
pictures are the following : ‘ The Shipwreck,’ 
by W. J. Linton ; ‘ Crusoe discovering Goats 
on the Island,’ by T. Macquoid, engraved by 
Butterworth and Heath; another ‘ Ship- 
wreck,’ by Linton (? engraved by R. P. 
Leitch) ; ‘Crusoe finding a Turtle,’ by F. 
Wentworth; ‘Crusoe in his Bower’ and 
‘Crusoe discovering a Footprint in the 
Sand,’ by G. H. T.; and ‘ Crusoe finding 
Barley,’ by W. L. Thomas. 

I should add that the volume under my 
hand is bound, and that I know nothing of 
the serial parts. J. MAKEHAM. 

Crouch Hill, N. 


Replying to the inquiry of Mr. ANEURIN 
Witt1aMs, I beg to say that I have a copy 
of the edition to which he refers, and as it 
bears a presentation inscription “ June 14th, 
1866,” it was published in weekly 
and monthly numbers, probably during that 
year and the year preceding. I have made 
a slight examination of the woodcuts, and 
find that as to the artists, 8 are signed A. P., 
7 T. Macquoid, 6 G. H. T.,5 R. P. Leitch, 
4 J. Justyne, and 2 G. F. The remainder 
(about 69) I am unable to identify. 
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Of the engravers, to W. J. Linton I trace 
22, to W. L. Thomas 19, J. Cooper 5, 
Butterworth and Heath 4, F. Wentworth, 
Bolton, and Morgan 3 each, Pearson 2, H. 
Sinton and T. Cobb 1 each. 

I regret I am not expert enough to 
decipher the others. R. J. Parker. 

Brockley, S.E. 


I am not acquainted with this edition. I 
have an edition by Bohn, published in 1855, 
which is one of the best illustrated books I 
have ever seen. It has twelve beautiful 
steel engravings by Stephenson after 
Stothard, and seventy excellent wood en- 
gravings, chiefly by Harvey. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


Ihave a copy given to me in October, 1878. 
Among the artists who collaborated in this 
beautiful book are Percy William Justyne, 
William James Linton, and William Luson 
Thomas, all three of whom are commemorated 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Others are J. Cooper, 
H. Linton, T. Macquoid, R. P. Leitch, 
T. Bolton, R. 8. Marriott, T. Cobb, F. 
Wentworth, A. P., J. R. H., G. H. T., 
Pearson, Morgan, and “ Butterworth and 
Heath.” JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Capt. Ross AND THE GLUCKSTAD (12 S. 
ii. 531 ; iii. 59).—The tombstone in Minster 
Abbey Churchyard has been cleaned, and the 
inscription reads quite distinctly :— 

“Tn memory of Epwarp Bass, Esq., | Captain 
of H.M. ship GLucksTAD | who died on the 
9th day of January, 1819 | Aged 51 years. 

“He was a native of Shropshire. | In him the 
service has lost |an able Commander | and his 
acquaintances | a sincere friend.” 

This stone, which is three-quarters covered 
with earth, lies flat in the pathway of the 
churchyard leading to the west door of the 
tower, and is badly worn by constant traffic. 

Percy F. Hoae, Lieut. R.G.A. 

Minster-in-Sheppey. 


_ Mews, MitpmMay, aNd Honywoop 
Famiies (12 S. ii. 26, 93, 331, 419, 432; iii. 
16, 52, 107, 113).—In my ‘ Memoir of the 
Mildmay Family,’ published for me by Mr. 
John Lane, will be found an account of the 
Haliday (one Jl) family monument in 
St. Lawrence Jewry Church ; an illustration 
and description of the panelled room in the 
Mildmay house at Newington Green; the 
letter of James I. on the marriage of Sir 
Henry Mildmay to Anne Haliday ; a mention 
with particulars of the four pictures given 
by James I. to Sir Henry, and the portraits 
of Sir Henry before and after his death, 


though a very competent authority who saw 
the latter picture expressed the opinion that 
it represented some one of an earlier date 
than Sir Henry. There is an illustration of 
this picture in the ‘ Memoir,’ and I venture 
to think that in this same ‘Memoir’ will 
be found information that might be of value 
to those interested in the above-named 
families, or in Hampshire and Essex. 
H. A. St. J. M. 


Avutuors WANTED (12 S. iii. 108).—This 
is no doubt a perversion of Isaiah lxvi. 3: 
“He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a 
man.” St. 


(12 S. iii. 148.) 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree, &c. 
Can the passage in Ovid, of which Lucis is in 
search as a parallel to this stanza from ‘ In 
Memoriam,’ cxxiii. 1, be in the description 
of Deucalion’s flood in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
i, 281, sqq. ? 

With Tennyson’s first line may be com- 
pared :— 
Hic summa piscem deprendit in ulmo. 
Figitur in viridi, si fors tulit, ancora prato, 


Aut subiecta terunt curve vineta carine. 
Met.,’ i. 296-8. 


Silvasque tenent delphines et altis 
Incursant ramis agitataque robora pulsant. 
‘ Met.,’ i. 302-3. 

Pieter Burman in his edition of Ovid, 1727, 
vol. ii. p. 45, and Moritz Haupt more fully 
in his notes on the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
8th ed., 1903, have pointed out the detailed 
resemblance between the passage in Ovid 
and a picture of the same subject in Lyco- 
phron’s ‘ Alexandra,’ 80 sqq. 

It may be fanciful to find in the “ central 
sea’ of the English poet’s fourth line a 
reminiscence of ‘omnia vel medium fiat 
mare” in Virgil’s eighth Eclogue (I. 59). 
The likeness is at least worth noting. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The Tennysonian stanza beginning 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree 
was probably suggested by the following 
lines :— 
Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus, 
Esse fretum ; vidi factas ex eequore terras ; 


Et procul a pelago conche iacuere marine. 
Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ xv. 262 foll. 


N. Pow.ett, Colonel. 


OrFicers’ ‘‘ BATMEN”’ (12 S. ii. 409, 495). 
—tThe earliest example (from Wellington, 
1809) in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is a belated one. In 
letters dated May 16, June 1, 24, 1757, 
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Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia employs 
the term (‘ Dinwiddie Papers,’ ii. 626, 636, 
654). On the first of those dates he wrote 
to Washington as follows: ‘‘ You shall re- 
ceive your usual Pay and Allowance for 
your Batmen (as the Committee have fixt it), 
and the additional Sum of two hundred 
Pounds per Annum for your Table and 
Expenses.’ Also, Washington himself used 
the term in the same year: see his ‘ Writings,’ 
ed. Ford, i. 448-9. 


Boston, U.S. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


SHELLEY’s Copy or BARRUEL’S 
Wokrk on Srcret Socrettss (12 S. iii. 108).— 
Some references to this work will be found in 
“The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ 
edited by Roger Ingpen (London, Pitman, 
1909). Shelley rather oddly calls the book 
“ Memoirs of Jacobitism.’ On Feb. 27, 1812 
(vol. i. p. 268), he wrote to Miss Hitchener :— 

“Did you ever read the Abbé Barruel’s 
‘Memoirs of Jacobitism’? Although it is half 
filled with the vilest and most unsupported false- 
hood, it is a book worth reading. ‘To you, who 
know how to distinguish truth, I recommend it.” 

It is supposed to have suggested to him 
the idea of a society which he elaborated in 
his ‘ Proposals for an Association of those 
Philanthropists, who, convinced of the 
inadequacy of the moral and political state 
of Ireland to produce benefits which are 
nevertheless attainable, are willing to unite 
to accomplish its regeneration,’ published 
March 2, 1812. See ‘The Letters,’ vol. i. 
pp. 50, 257, 267, 273, 287. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


It may be concluded, from the inscription 
and the date, that Shelley read the work 
when at Oxford. The book is an English 
translation of the Abbé’s ‘ Mémoires pour 
servir & histoire du Jacobinisme,’ which was 
published in London (1797-8); the trans- 
lation was made by the Hon. Robert Clifford 
in 1798 (4 vols.). 

It is likely that Shelley left this copy at 
Horsham, for he visited that place shortly 
after he had left Oxford (see Dowden, ‘ Life 
of Shelley,’ p. 124). - : 

The influence of this work of Barruel’s 
may be detected first in Shelley’s letter to 
Leigh Hunt, written from University College, 
Oxford, March 2, 1811, in which he proposed 
to Hunt the foundation of a society to defend 


’ rational liberty after the manner of the 


Illuminati. Dowden, in his ‘Life of 
Shelley,’ conjectured that this letter had 
been influenced by Barruel (see vol. i. 


pp. 112-13). The fact that Shelley is now 
definitely known to have had Barruel’s work 
at Oxford tends to remove all doubt con- 
cerning the suggestion. 

In his letters written during his Irish 
campaign, Shelley makes frequent reference 
to his desire to found a Philanthropic 
Association ; and there is reason to believe 
that his lost novel (‘ Hubert Cauvin’) was 
written with a view to advancing his ideas 
concerning that project. In his * Proposals 
for an Association’ (Dublin, 1812) he set 
forth his purpose in a definite manner, and 
here the Abbé Barruel’s influence is proved 
by the fact that Shelley refers not only to 
the Abbé, but also to the ‘ Memoirs de 
Jacobitisme ’ (sic). 

We get another definite reference to the 
Abbé Barruel’s ‘ Memoirs’ in a letter dated 
from 7 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin, on 
Feb. 27, 1812, from which this is an ex- 
tract 

you ever read the Barfrjuel’s 
‘Memoirs of Jacobitism ’ ? [ut supra.] 

Some of the editors of Shelley’s letters 
print Barruel’s name wrong, with only one r, 
as “‘ Baruel’’; but whether the fault lies 
with Shelley or with his editors I do not 
know. However, all the editors of the 
letters whose editions I am acquainted 
with refer to Barruel’s work as ‘ Memoirs of 
Jacobitism, thus indicating that Shelley 
made two mistakes in the above short 
sentence. In no edition of the letters of 
Shelley with which I am acquainted is there 
any attempt made to correct or even to call 
attention to Shelley’s mistake. 

Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ a work of his 
intellectual period, gives abundant proof of 
his interest in French works of a contro- 
versial nature ; but it would, I think, require 
a very subtle study of his earlier writing to 
ascertain how far Barruel’s book influenced 
his thought. 

The ‘ Mémoires pour servir & histoire du 
Jacobinisme’ is perhaps the Abbé’s best- 
knewn work, whilst his ‘ Histoire du Clergé 
pendant la Révolution Francaise’ (1793) is 
possibly his next most popular book. There 
was an edition of this printed at Dublin n 
1794, by H. Fitzpatrick. 

JOSEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 

Barrenhill House, Bailey, co. Dublin. 


T. G. Hogg, in his ‘ Life of Shelley, 
says :— 

““The Abbé Barruel’s ‘ History of Jacobinism’ 
was a favourite book at college ; he went through 
the four volumes again and again, swallowing 
with eager credulity the fictions and exaggerations 
of that readily believing, or readily inventing 
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author. He used to read aloud to me with 
rapturous enthusiasm the wondrous tales of 
German Illuminati; and he was disappointed, 
sometimes even displeased, when I expressed 
doubt or disbelief.” 

A. R. Bay ey. 


LEGEND OF THE Maat (12 S. iii. 129).— 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man’ is told 
by Henry Van Dyke in a charming little 
book of five chapters bearing the above title, 
and published by Harper & Brothers of New 
York. 

In his interesting preface the author 
claims for the story that it is original, “ not 
written in any other book nor found among 
the ancient lore of the East,” but that it was 
sent to him as a gift, while he lay upon his 
sick bed in the watches of the night, and 
in his own words, “‘ it seemed as if I knew 
the Giver, though His name was not spoken.” 

Epwin C. BEDFORD. 


I have a small book called ‘ The Story of 
the Other Wise Man,’ written by the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, author, preacher, and 
Professor of English Literature in Princeton 
University, N.J. (see ‘Who Who’), which 
embodies the story your correspondent is 
in search of, 


In the preface the author states :— 

“One thing is certain, it is not written in any 
other book, nor is it to be found among the ancient 
lore of the East. Yet I have never felt as if it 
were my own. It was a gift. It was sent to 
me; and it seemed as if I knew the Giver, though 
His name was not spoken.” 

The book I have was printed in the United 
States, published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, and though there 
is no date, it was copyrighted in 1895. 

I shall be glad to lend the book for 
perusal. A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Butter’s ‘ANALOGY’: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(12 8. ii. 369; iii. 56)—Some interesting 
and helpful lectures on Bishop Butler's 
‘ Analogy ’ were given at Oxford, in Novem- 
ber, 1879, and February, 1880, by the then 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Rev. C. 
Pritchard. They were printed in eaxtenso 
at the time in The Oxford Herald and in The 
Oxford Guardian. I am not aware whether 
they were also printed in pamphlet form. 

Dr. Edward Steere, afterwards Missionary 
Bishop in Central Africa (U.M.C.A.), brought 
out an edition of the ‘ Analogy’ with a 
valuable Introductory Preface in 1857. 
Four years previously he had unearthed 
in the British Museum some apparently 


unknown MS. fragments of Bishop Butler’s, 
which he printed with an Introduction in 
1853. He exchanged “‘ the Law’”’ for “ the 
Gospel,” and his edition of the ‘ Analogy’ 
was published during the time of his 
diaconate. Heanley, in his ‘Memoir of 
Bishop Steere,’ speaking of his examination 
for priest’s orders, writes :— 

“It is said that some of the candidates |at 
Lincoln] were inclined to look down upon the 
quiet, self-contained, comparatively elderly- 
looking man, and one remarked after the Butler 
paper: ‘Let me give you a hint, if you are 
ploughed by the morning’s paper, Get the edition 
with an Introduction by a man called Steere, and 
if you know that you are sure to get through 
next time.’ ‘ Yes,’ quietly replied the author, 
‘I have some acquaintance with the work.’ ” 

Bishop Butler was born at Wantage in 
1692; and in the “seventies” of the last 
century the house in which the great 
Analogist had first seen the light of day 
was used as a clergy house, and was occupied 
by the large staff of curates who were being 
trained by the vicar, himself a distinguished 
namesake of the Bishop, Canon William 
Butler. The house and the room in which 
Bishop Butler had been born had remained 
practically unchanged. It was my privilege, 
during my time at Oxford, to spend a few 
days at the Vicarage with Canon Butler. 
He was insistent on the advisability of a 
careful study of the ‘ Analogy,’ and stated 
that for many years past he had made a 
practice of reading it through every year. 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


Bevis Marks (12 iii. 91).—A thorough- 
fare in St. Mary Axe, near Houndsditch. 
It is referred to in Dickens’s ‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop’ as being the locality of the office of 
Sampson Brass and his sister Sally. Strype 
(vol. i. bk. ii. p. 73) says :— 

“« Then next is one great House, large of Rooms, 
fair Courts and Garden Plots, sometime pertain- 
ing to the Bassets, since that, to the Abbots of 
Bury in Suffolk, and therefore called Buries 
Marks, corruptly Bevis Marks. And since the 
Dissolution of the Abbey of Bury, to Thomas 
Heneage the Father, and Sir Thomas the Son. 

‘“This House and Ground is now encreased 
into many Tenements: and among the rest, the 
Jews of London have late built themselves a 
large Synagogue here, wainscotted round. It 
stands East and West like one of our Churches. 
The great Door is on the West: Near to which 
West End is a long Desk upon an Ascent* some- 
what raised from the rest of the Floor; where 
I suppose the Law is read. The East wall is in 
part railed in; and before the Wall is a Door, 
which is to open with a key, where their Law 
seems to be laid up. Aloft on this Wall are the 
Ten Commandments, or some part of them, 
inscribed in Golden Hebrew Letters without 
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Points. There be Seven Great Branched Candle- 
sticks of Brass hanging down from the Top; and 
many other Places for Candles and Lamps. The 
Seats are Benches, with Backs to them that run 
along from West to East.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The name signifies Bury’s Limits, and in- 
dicates the borders of the territory per- 
taining to the town house of the abbots of 
Bury St. Edmunds. Bury’s” has_be- 
come “Bevis” by the mutation of “u” 
into “v.’ Woop GrrEEN will find a 
fuller dissertation on the subject in Habben’s 
‘ London Street-Names’ and also in Taylor’s 
* Words and Places.’ 

WitLovcHBy Maycock. 


Here formerly stood the city mansion 
and gardens of the abbots of Bury. The 
corruption of Bury’s Marks to Bevis Marks 
is undoubted—v. ‘Old and New London,’ 
by Walter Thornbury, vol. ii. p. 165; also 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London, Past 
and Present,’ vol. i. p. 180; and see Stow, 
p. 55. A. GWYTHER. 

Windham Club. 


Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,’ speaks 
of Buries Markes in Aldgate Ward, a large 
house pertaining to the abbots of Bury in 
Suffolk, and therefore called Buries Markes, 
corruptly Bevis Markes. 

I suppose that “Mark’’ here means @& 
possession held by a community. 

A. G. Keaty, Chaplain, R.N., retired. 
Bedford. 


Portraits IN STAIneD Guass (12 S. 
ii, 172, 211, 275, 317, 3387, 374, 458, 517; 
iii. 15, 36, 76, 95, 159).—There are two more of 
the above which I omitted to include in my 
late contribution. One, ancient, is the 
window in Shelton Church, Norfolk, to Sir 
John Shelton, K.B., and his wife Anne 
Boleyn. These are of the greatest interest, 
as she was the aunt of her namesake Anne 
Boleyn, the unfortunate Queen of England, 
being daughter of Sir William Boleyn of 
Hever Castle, Kent, and Blickling, Norfolk 
(who was buried in Norwich Cathedral in 
1505), by Margaret, daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormonde. Her 
brother Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, 
was Queen Anne’s father. Sir John Shelton, 
High Sheriff of Norfolk in 1505 and again in 
1523, was knighted, 1509, at the coronation 
of Henry VIII., dying Dec. 21, 1539, aged 62. 
His wife was appointed governess to the 


Princess Mary (a curious fact, considering 
her relationship to Queen Anne Boleyn), and | 


made her will as “‘ widow, of Carrow, Nor- 
folk, desiring to be buried in Carrow Church,” 
Dec. 19, 1556, proved Jan. 8 following. Sir 
John was buried at Shelton. In the east 
window his and her portraits appear kneeling 
in prayer. The arms of Shelton and Boleyn 
appear on their tabard and surcoat. Her 
death dates the window. 

The other one is at Hawstead Church, 
Suffolk, is modern, and a remarkably fine 
specimen. It is to the memory of two 
rectors of the church, the inscription being as 
follows :— 

“The above window is dedicated to the glory of 
God | in memory of two distinguished Rectors | of 
this Parish—Joseph Hall, Rector 1601-1608; | succes- 
sively Bishop of Exeter & Norwich, whose son | 
Robert_was here baptized, and Sir John Cullum, 
Bart | F.R.S.—F.S.A. the learned Antiquary, Rector 
1762-1785.” 

In the centre is a representation of the 
Crucifixion, and in the lights to the right and 
left are portraits of the two men kneeling at 
prie-dieux. Their arms are above them. 
The portrait of the Bishop is from a well- 
known print, and that of Sir John is from his 
portrait by Angelica Kauffman at Hardwick 
House. The window, designed by Edward 
Prioleau Warren, was carried out by J. Dix, 
and erected in 1899. 

Gery F.S.A. 


The west window in the church of St. Ebba 
at Ebchester, in the county of Durham, is 
a memorial of stained glass, containing @ 
representation of the Ascension, erected to 
the memory of Elizabeth Jane Surtees of 
Hamsterley Hall, who died March 12, 1874, 
aged 60 (widow of Robert Smith Surtees, 
the sporting novelist, who died March 16, 
1864, aged 60), by her daughter Eleanor 
Surtees (wife of Col. S. M. Benson and relict 
of 5th Viscount Gort). In the group of 
figures who are watching the scene are the 
portraits of Mrs. Surtees and her only son 
Anthony Surtees (who died, unmarried, 
March 17, 1871, aged 23). 


Consett, co. Durham. J. W. Fawcett. 


There is in Southwell Minster at the east 
end a window of Flemish glass with many 
portraits. They are traditionally said to 
represent Francis I. of France, Louise of 
Savoie, Rabelais, Luther, &c. The subjects, 
in each of which our Lord is the central 
figure, clothed in the purple robe, are His 
baptism, a miracle of healing, the entry into 
Jerusalem with Zaccheus in the tree, and 
the buffeting by the Roman soldiers, with 
two remarkable heads mockingly demanding 
Christ to divine. 
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The window was given in 1818 by Henry 
Gully, who is said to have found it in an old 
curiosity shop in Paris, tied up in a bundle. 
He was told that it had been taken from the 
Temple Church. Susanna CORNER. 

Elmfield, Southwell. 


Apmirats Hoop (12 S. iii. 129).—The 
subjoined table will show at a glance the 
relationship between the naval Hoods. The 
Alexander who was killed in action in 1798 
(not, as in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ in 1796) was 
not an admiral, but a captain; he was great- 
grandfather of Lord St. Audries. 


Alexander Hood, of Misterton, co. Devon. 


Samuel, 
Alexander. Prebendary of Wells. 
Samuel. Samuel, Alexander, 
Viscount Viscount 


Hood, Bridport, 
died died 1814. 
Alexander, SirSamuel, 1816. 


captain Bart., 
died 1814. 
killed in 
action, 1798. 
B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


Motes on Books. 


The Monks of Westminster: being a Register of 
the Brethren of the Convent from the Time of the 
Confessor to the Dissolution. With lists of the 
Obedientiaries, and an Introduction by E. H. 
eh (Cambridge, University Press, 10s. 
net. 


Tuts volume is No. 5 of the series entitled ‘‘ Notes 
and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey.” 
Very obviously it has been a labour of love. 
Many labours of which that much may be said 
fail to commend themselves as worth while: 
Canon Pearce’s undertaking is of real im- 
portance. It is surprising how defective, 
during the nineteenth century, was the sense 
for historical continuity in the custodians of 
Westminster Abbey. It was active enough on 
certain lines; but it was willing to ignore al- 
together that particular line of history which, 
after all, carried down the raison d’étre of the 
Abbey as such. It is true that the Convent was 
never illustrated by one of those names which 
become part of the national heritage of generation 
after generation. Litlington and Islip and Ware 
exist principally for historical students, and 
among them principally for those who care about 
ecclesiastical history. Still it remains astonishing 


should not have availed to render interesting any 
and every person who could claim any real con- 
nexion with its hallowed precincts, much more 
those whose whole lives were dedicated to service 
there. 


Canon Pearce’s object has been to recover 
every name recoverable, together with the 
careers, not only of the Abbots and Priors, but of 
every monk, so far as the documents At his 
disposal permitted. The list of Abbots is practi- 
cally complete, and several of them have lengthy 
and important biographies ; the Priors, less fully 
illustrated, are still tolerably well known; but 
the names of the brethren, usually from forty to 
fifty in number—especially those of the*earlier: 
days—had to be sought for as stray entries in the 
muniments, under one or two headings, none of 
which is directly concerned with the personal 
history of members of the Convent. The Intro- 
duction sets forth lucidly, and with abundance 
of careful detail, what this material is, how it 
develops from one century to another, and what 
light it definitely throws on the careers of the 
monks. The Chamberlain’s Rolls and _ the 
Infirmarer’s Rolls furnish many names; but of 
greater biographical value are the accounts of the 
expenditure of the funds derived from the manors 
assigned to the Abbey by Edward I., Richard II., 
and Henry V. for the maintenance of anniver- 
saries. The balance in ay after the anniver- 
sary was suitably provided for was distributed 
among the brethren, the Prior taking a double 
share, and the junior monks a smaller sum than 
the ‘‘ fratres sacerdotes.’’ Moreover, there were 
two occasions in the life of the ordinary monk 
when he was presented with gifts as tokens of 
congratulation on the part of the Convent—that 
of his first Mass, and that when he first acted as 
president in the Refectory—‘ primo sedebat (or 
presidebat) ad skillam,” as the phrase went, the 
** skilla ’ or bell being the sign of his Office at his 
right hand. These gifts and distributions required! 
record at the hands of the Abbey accountants, and 
have enabled many names either to be added to 
the register or to be illustrated. 


Between 1049 and 1540 706 Westminster 
Benedictines have been traced, and there are few 
to whom something of a biography is not attached. 
The largest group of names belongs to the 
fourteenth century, when the documents are: 
relatively full and exactly kept, and when also. 
the names are multiplied through the many 
vacancies caused by the Black Death. Following 
the main register of monks we are given a list of 
the Abbots, Priors, and Obedientiaries of the: 
Convent, and an Appendix on the Benedictines 
under Queen Mary. 


A certain amount of information concerning 
the personnel of the Convent may be gathered 
from the work of John Flete (d. 1466), himself a 
member of it, ‘De Fundatione Ecclesie West-- 
monasteriensis,’ which was edited in 1909 by 
Dr. Armitage Robinson. Again, the ‘ History of 
the Church of St. Peter, Westminster,’ by Richard 
Widmore (1751), does not, like Stanley’s brilliant 
picture of the Abbey, ignore the monks. One 
or two other books and essays might be mentioned 
from which gleanings on the subject of the Convent 
may be made; but it is to Canon Pearce, in the 
volume before us, that we owe the first systematic 
account of the brethren at Westminster, and . 


that the unique preciousness of Westminster | henceforth it will hardly be possible to write a 
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history of the Abbey without giving their figures, 
if not altogether the most conspicuous, yet some 
central position therein. 

We might quote many interesting matters from 
the register, but prefer to advise our readers to 
gather them first hand from the book itself. We do 
not wonder that the accumulation of these details 
has peopled the mediwval Abbey for the writer 
with vigorous life. In a lesser degree those who 
have perused this book will assuredly feel the 
same. 


WE were glad to see in the new Nineteenth 
Century so able a hand as Mr. Oscar Browning’s 
taking up the challenge thrown down by Mr. John 
Palmer in the number for July, 1916, in an article 
entitled ‘ The Present Disrepute of Shakespeare ’ ; 
having read what he has to say, we were constrained 
to agree with the writer in wishing he had had 
access to evidence wherewith to establish his 
opinion. Mr. Harold F. Wyatt here concludes 
his argument ‘“ If a man die shall he live again ? ” 
—his pages containing more than one noble and 
eloquent passage which, short of avowing absolute 
materialism, it will not be found easy to refute. 
Sir Frederick Wedmore has a timely discourse 
upon the intrinsic value of those French paintings 
oF Sir Hugh Lane’s collection which have caused 
such heartburnings between London and Dublin. 
Miss M. H. Mason writes very sensibly on ‘ “ The 
Tyranny of Fashion ” in War-time,’ and weshould 
like to think that her remonstrances will be read 
and heeded. Even more to the point is Miss 
Edith Sellers’s ‘On the Manufacturing of 
Grievances ’"—a warning as to the effects that 
may be expected from the pressure of want, 
occasioned by inconsiderate and inequitable 
dealing, upon people who, so long as deprivation 
was seen to be only their fair share of the common 
suffering, have undergone it without a murmur. 
‘ Austria’s Doom,’ by Lady Paget, throws a 
kindlier light upon that country than most 
writers of articles in reviews allow themselves. 


The Fortnightly Review for March begins well 
with two poems by M. Henri de Régnier: ‘ Le 
Serment,’ and a sonnet, ‘Ceux qui restent.’ Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s portrait of the late Lord Cromer 
as a man of letters is a pleasant piece of work 
enlivened with several delightful anecdotes and 
epigrammatic touches. It is of real value as making 
clear a side of a remarkable man which had re- 
mained somewhat overshadowed by his public 
achievements. Dr. J. Beattie Crozier, in a rapid, 
humorous, trenchant style, gives some much-needed 
warning on the subject of Spiritualism. Dr. 
Courtney contributes the first instalment of a new 
literary parallel between a classical and a modern 
author—a form of study which, by the way, Mr. 
Gosse tells us was a favourite with Lord Cromer. 
This one is a comparison, or contrast, between 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and A’schylus. not as to their 
merits and methods as ts, but as to their view 
of the great problems of Fate and of Evil, and the 
solutions they severally arrive at. We found it 
full of interest. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton discusses 
‘ Janusand Vesta,’ Mr. Binchara Branford’s recent 
work on the present crisis and its significance for 
ethics, education, and philosophy generally. Mr. 
H. Granville Barker concludes ‘Souls on Fifth,’ 
and we were rather disappointed with the 
conclusion. 


The Cornhill Magazine for March has one of 
those rather heartrending sketches of brave 
young figures fallen in the War which are some, 
thing new in literature. For most of those we 
have seen were written as from within the circle 
of the mourners, and are illustrated by intimate 
letters, the permission to use which testifies 
to a larger generosity among us. Here the 
subjects of the sketch are Lord Elcho and his 
brother Ivo Charteris, and the writer Katharine 
Tynan. Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s picture of 
Venice in war-time contains several striking 
things: the description of silent Venice by 
moonlight, for instance; or that of the Doge’s 
Palace, with its famous angles muffled in strange 
cases of brick; or, better still, the effect of the 
screens of coarse brownish sailcloth, which have 
replaced the glass in the windows of San Marco, 
in revealing the full richness of the mosaics. 
Mr. A. G. Bradley contributes a good and 
memorable historical study, ‘ How Carleton saved 
Canada’; Shelland Bradley, in ‘ Concerning 
Buffaloes,’ relates, in a vivid entertaining fashion, 
more than one excellent story about these animals 
in the East. We liked much Mrs. M. E. Clarke’s 
perer on ‘The French Peasant’; and also Mrs. 

. F. Usborne’s account of the making of “ en- 
velopes”” in an airship factory. On the War as 
it is carried on we have ‘ Jack at War,’ by a Fleet 
Surgeon; and an article by Mr. Boyd Cable, 
* The Old Contemptibles : a Raid.’ The two short 


stories are above the average : ‘ A Route Report,’ 


by Sir J. G. Scott; and ‘Tom Boilman,’ by Mr. 
Douglas G. Browne. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ *’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 

Rev. W. Penny.—Forwarded. 

Mr. A. Stanton WuHITFIELD.—Many thanks for 
the list, which we have forwarded to the querist as 
we have not room to insert it. 

Some UNcANONIZED Sarnts (12 S. iii. 141).—Mr. 
Joun B. WarInewricuT writes: ‘For the_cultus 
of James II. see Mr. Allan Fea’s ‘James II. and 
his Wives, pp. 288 sqq.” 

Francis Puace (12 S. iii. 109).—Mr. ARpacH 
refers the querist to Fraser’s Mag. vol. xiii.. p. 427; 
Mocmillan’s Mag., vol. xxviii. ‘The London 
Life of Yesterday’ (Compton Rickett), pp. 343-86. 


} 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.O., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO., 
17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS. 
Speciality—FIRST RDITIONS. 


No. 9 Cars Locus OF CHOICE COPIES 

FOR COLLECTORS. wl bo sen First 

and Finely Illustrated Works, will free, to 
any address on receipt of post 


BOOKS BOUGHT..,, 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
expense to customers. 


REGINALD ATKINSON, 


97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


RARE AND FINE BOOKS—MANUSCRIPTS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—PRINTS—DRAWINGS. 


Americana, Art, Drama, Incunabula and Early Printed 

Books, Folk- lore, Philology, Standard Works in English 

and Fo Literature, Topography and Genealogy, 
Tracts, &. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 396. 


Works in General Literature recently purchased 
‘oe ao Libraries: arranged under various 
eads : and Climbing, Education, Eco- 
i and Social Questions, English Literature 
Philosophy, Ps Psychic, 
nch, German, Italian, Language, &c., free on 
application. 


BOWES & BOWES, 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by THE ATHENZUM 


PRESS, who have a wide experience in this branch of 
Printing. 


11 and 18 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Evuovsos, Loxpon. Telephone : 2120 Cxwrnat. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
application. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


completed with the December Number a series of papers the object of 
which was to set forth not only the changes made in the direction of our 
national activities during the War, but also the modifications in thought 
and outlook, The papers are not primarily concerned with future policy 
and developments, though they may, perhaps, indicate the lines upon which 
the future appears to be shaping itself. 

But before the large and complicated problems of Reconstruction can 
be understood and faced with a view to their adequate treatment, it is 
necessary to clear our minds respecting the actual changes wrought by 
the War, and the precise manner in which it has modified our pre-War 
standards, prejudices, habits, and outlook. It is hoped that these papers 
will be useful as a basis of discussion upon these questions. When our 
present national position has been clearly grasped, it will be possible 
for us, as a people, to go forward more surely to attack the problems 
with which we shall be faced when the days of peace return, 


The following ts the complete List :— 


No. 1. The War and Education. By A. G. [ September, 


The War and National Temperance. By H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P. [ September. 


3. The War and Women. By M. S. Reeves. [ October. 
, 4. Agriculture and the War. By Arthur W. Ashby. 
5 


[ October. 

, 5. The War and Wages. By R. Page Arnot. [Novemier. 
» 6, The War and Labour. By A. G. [ November. 
7. The War and Wealth. By X. [ December. 


» 8 The War and Religion. By H. G. Wood. [Decemter. 


Copies of ‘THe ATHENZuUM’ containing the above may be had, price Is. 
each, by post ts. 14d., or the papers separately 1d. each, by post 14d., from 


THE PUBLISHER, 11 Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 


Larger quantities at reduced rates will be supplied to certain Educational and other bodies, 
like the Workers’ Educational Association or the Adult School Union. 


. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Bui C.4 
Printed and Published Weekly by J. ED Se ‘s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.' 
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